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Lallie Charles 


MISS ADRIENNE AUGARDE 


Whose success in her first appearance in comedy was a feature in the production of ‘‘Clancarty’’ at the Lyric 
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THE TATLER 


The Beginning of the Season. 

HE beginning of next month will 

be crowded with society balls, 

Lady Knaresborough’s dance at 

her new house in Grosvenor 

Street being one of the most important. 

On the same evening (May 8) Lady Caw- 

dor will give a ball at the “Ritz,” while 

on evenings respectively before and after 

Mrs. Sydney Buxton, the wife of the Post- 

master-General, and Mrs. Roland 
Burton-will similarly entertain. 


A Scotch Nationalist. 
here are very few people either so 
rigidly English or so rigidly 
Scotch that they regard the union of 
the two countries asa mistake. The 
Earl of Stair, however, is one of these. 
Quite recently he addressed the Con- 
vention of Royal Scotch Burghs and 
deprecated the teaching in Scottish 
schools of the history of England 
before 1603. He also refused to attend 
the dinner at which the convention 
celebrated the bicentenary of the 
union of the English and Scottish 


parliaments. 


A Historical Lineage. 
ord Stair is Provost of Stranraer, an 
excellent country gentleman, and 

the owner of two fine lowland seats— 
Lochinch, Wigtownshire, and Oxenfoord 
Castle, Dalkeith. He hasa line of famous 
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The Smart Colour. 
ellow is to be the fashionable colour 


this season, London having caught 


the yellow craze from Paris, where a 
sulphur shade is in vogue. Not only for 
frocks and frills but for home decoration 
yellow is the reigning tint in many shades, 
from pale primrose to saffron. The yellow 
craze is a repetition of a previous one 
which prevailed twenty years ago. 


tt tt tie 


Miniatures on Buttons. 
A new fashion has been introduced 
by Paris society as a means of 
helping many poor artists trying to 
make a living in the French capital. 
It is in the shape of an artistic fad 
for wearing buttons on which are 
painted portrait miniatures. Royalty 
has accorded its patronage, and Queen 
Alexandra has had a set executed 
for her, each bearing a portrait of 
one of her grandchildren. 


Our Ducal Estates. 


ne of the chief arguments against 
the curtailment of the power of 
the House of Lords is the enormous 


amOunt of land which the peersown. The 
property of the dukes alone would equal 
the area of about a dozen English coun- 


Here are some figures showing the 


amount of land held by several of the 
dukes :— 


Name Acres 


ancestors. The rst earl was Secretary of Meek enthedadd SSeS eas. 
é yeahs ky 5 : t ‘ 
Siete an protien’ se gag @ apace Duke of Richmond and Gordon 286, 500: 
under Marlborough and a great fighter @ ; Sate 
a i) Duke of Fife - - - - 249,300 
who commanded troops at Oudenarde and aI RE aR eS or hee ; Shige. 
Dettingen, while the 8th became Keeper £200,000 WORTH OF JEWELS Me se Pecand’ : ; tae 
of the Great Seal of Scotland. Lord Stair ante een : Dake of Bedford : ; : ee 
is fifty-eight yearsiof age, elie hasan only = ¢.02 scree a aoe ence emu ten 1c) be Or Duke of W ne 45 
Tord: Dalrymple,’ Conservative MPs > 222000000) bas siust: Beem photosraphed. wearing) Mec uke of Westminster 5 - 30,600 
son, a airymple, = ‘+ famous pearls, which cost £200,900, and these only a om 5 
for Wigtownshire. represent half she possesses Total - - © fz 2,378,200 


Harris: 


A HOUSE PARTY AT LORD AND LADY LLANGATTOCK’S AT THE HENDRE, NEAR MONMOUTH 


Our illustration depicts a number of well-known members of the Aero Club who were guests at a recent house party given by Lord and Lady Llangattock when many 

ascents were made. The photograph shows one of the balloons about to ascend with the Hon. Mrs. Harbord, Miss Clayton East (daughter of Sir Gilbert East), the 

Hon. J. M. Rolls (Mayor of Monmouth), Mr. Claud Crompton (in the hoop), and the Hon, C. S. Rolls (aeronaut in charge). In the front of the car are seen Lord and 

Lady Llangattock, who made a captive ascent in the balloon, and others in the group are Lady Jackson, Colonel Capper, C.B., R.E., Mrs. Capper, Professor Hunting- 

don of King’s College (who crossed the Channel in the Gordon Bennett race), Mr. Moore Brabazon, the Hon. Mrs. Cumming Bruce, Mr. Frank Butler, Lady Shelley, 
and Mr. Codrington Crawshay, all of whom made balloon ascents 
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The past week has 
been almost a record for 
its many first nights. 
First of all Sir Charles 
Wyndham and Miss 
Mary Moore delighted an 
admiring audience at the 
Criterion with their 
revival of “‘ The Liars”; 
then came Mr. Lewis 
Waller’s revival of “ Clan- 
carty ”’ at the Lyric, in 
which once more Mr. W. 
Mackintosh displayed his 
skill as a fine actor, Mr. 
Waller distinguishing 
himself as Lord Clancarty. 
Afterwards followed the 
first night in London of 
the new comic opera, 
“Tom Jones,” at the 
Apollo, where an enthu- 
siastic audience could not 
have enough of the de- 
lightful numbers written 
by Mr. Edward German. 
Then, too, the reorpen- 


MISS CICELY COURTNEIDGE AS 


MISS RUTH VINCENT AS ‘*‘SOPHIA WESTERN” 


The delightful and successful production of Tom Jones at the Apollo has given Miss Ruth Vincent 

another opportunity of showing her artistic talent. Great as was her success in Amasis her performance 

as Sophia Western shows a great advance even on that effort. Miss Vincent's singing of the charming 

songs provided for her by Mr, Edward German and Mr. Charles H. Taylor could not be excelled. 

Mr. Robert Courtneidge and Mr. A. M. Thompson are to be congratulated on having produced a most 
effective operatic rendering of Henry Fielding’s great novel 


-MISS CARRIE MOORE AS 


‘ROSIE LUCAS” 


Photographs by Foulsham & Ban fiel® 
‘“*HONOUR” 


THE TATLER 


ing of the Adelphi was 
signalised by the first night 
of the company from the 
Berlin Comic Opera 
House in their perform- 
ance of Offenbach’s 
“Tales of Hoffmann,’” 
Here again was another 
success, Saturday marked 
the first night of Mr. A. 
C. Calmout’s play, “ The 
Judgment of Pharaoh,” 
at the Scala Theatre, and 
Monday was s red-letter 
day owing to the appear- 
ance of Mr. E. H. Sothern 
and Miss Julia Marlowe 
in “The Sunken Bell.” 
Last night Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier produced his 
version of M. Henri 
Lavedan’s comedy, ‘Le 
Duel,”’ at the Garrick, 
when the reappearance of 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh 
was welcomed by an 
enthusiastic audience 


Mr. Edward German in his music for Tom Jones makes a distinct stride in his career, and it is quite possible that many of his airs will remain with us as long as his 


old English dances. 


Mr. C. Hayden Coffin as Tom Jones is a host in himself; and as he has lost many of his old-time mannerisms he scored a distinct success. 


Of the 


many others in the opera Miss Carrie Moore and Mr. Ambrose Manning stand in the front rank, but first place must be given to that inimitable comedian, Mr. Dan 
Rolyat, whose manner, reminiscent of Dan Leno, George Robey, and T. E. Dunville, keeps his audience in shrieks of laughter all the time he is on the stage 
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GHEE TALLER 


‘SHIPPING, TOURS, 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


13 to 32 Days, £12 to £42. 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. BEST HOTELS. 
TOURS and CRUISES. 
AUGUSTINE (3,500 tons), Liverpool 29th April, London 1st May. 
LANFRANC (Twin Screw, 6,400 tons), Liverpool 8th, London 11th May. 
Other Sailings every ten days. 


BOOTH LINE 8, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London. 


30, James Street, Liverpool. 
RIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE. 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS from 
LONDON, PLYMOUTH, MARSEILLES, and NAPLES. 


RIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE TO AUSTRALIA, | 
TASMANIA and NEW ZEALAND, calling at 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID and COLOMBO. 


RIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE SAILINGS: 


INCLUSIVE PRICES, 


ons ondon. Marseilles. Naples. 
ORORAV Aree seiscsaseen sc 5857 May 3 May 10 May 12 
ORONTES (twin-screw)..... 9023 May 17 May 24 May 26 
OMRAH (twin-screw) ....... 8282 May 31 June 7 June 9 
OROVBidyaeaciteciecicteeale ve ite 6297 June 14 June 21 June 23 
F. Green & Co., Head Offices: 
Managers. . { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or to West-End Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


BOURNEMOUTH.” Hotel Mont Dore. Unrivalled position. South aspect. Excellent cuisine. 
Electric light. Passenger lift. Magnificent new lounge. Turkish, sea-water, and medicated 
baths. Moderate tariff. Hotel omnibus meets all trains at Central Station. W. KNEESE, Manager. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Enmpress Hotel, The Square. Absolutely the best situated, overlooking 

the Public Gardens. An ideal spot for all seasons. Electric light. Billiard room. Special 

attention to the Catering. From £2 2s. weekly; 8/6per day ; Saturday till Monday, 15/-; including 
Lights and Attendance. Table d'Héte. Separate Tables. Tel.: 0984. Illustrated Tariff. 


BOURNEMOUTH. “*Elvaston."’ West Cliff. Pension. Best position on sea front. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


Ideal Spring Resort. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Premier Hotel of Midlands. 
Large Stable and 


Centre of beautiful and historic country. Enlarged and re-modelled. 
Garage. Moderate Terms. Telephones: 109 and 0659 Leamington. 


LONDON.— Royal Palace Hotel. 
Park. Every comfort and luxury. 
terms from 10/6 per day. 


Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Enclosed suites with private bath-room. En pension 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MAPFGATE.- Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff apply Manager. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 


Do. Leete’s Private Hotels. Telephone 0297. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


STAMMERING 
ERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. 
residence, 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— 

Mr. A. ©. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 
Tue Literary History OF THE ADELPHI AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. By Austin Brereton. 


Pupils taken in 


10s. 6d. net. (Treherne.) 
A Woman's NoteBook. By Mrs. Neish. 1s. net. (C. Arthur Pearson.) 
Tue Cuorus Girt. By Arthur Applin. 2s. 6d. (Sisleys.) 


A NonconFrormMist Parson. By Roy Horniman. 2s. 6d. net. (Sisleys.) 
A SEA Doe or Devon. By R. A. J. Walling. 6s. net. (Cassell.) 
Cuampions: the Story of a Motor Car. By John Colin Dane. 6s. 
RHYMES AND VANITIES: Verses in Lighter Vein. By Dermot Freyer. 
A LEGAL PRACTITIONER. By Christian Tearle. 2s. 6d. (Routledge.) 
CASTLES IN SpAtn. By Constable Farmar. 2s. net. (Thomas Burleigh.) 


(Cassell.) 
(Henry J. Glaisher.) 


THIS COUPON-INSURANCE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 
WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, 
Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate Street, London, 
j E.C., to the legal personal representative of the bond fide holder of this 
es Cc pon-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within 
the United Kingdom to any Railway Company’s passenger-train in which such holder is travell.ng 
as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder. 
Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of 
the essence of the contract, viz :— 
(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (4) that such holder's usual signature shall have been 
written in ink or pencil, in the space provided underneath, before the accident, (c) that notice of the 
accident be given to the Corporation at its Principal Officein I.ondon within fourteen days afterits occurrence, 
(d) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the 
same by the Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy 
years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week 
of issue only. 
.,_. Lhis Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the 
“Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Company, Limirep, Act, 1890,” Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when 
they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated, 
The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted to be the bayment of a 
bremium under Section 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at the Principal 
Office of the Corperation. 


Week of issue, from April 24, 1907. 
Signature 


Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance either direct to the Publisher, or to a 
Newsagent. are not reauired to sign the above Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, but will be held covered 
under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate to 
this effect be obtained. . This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope accompanied 
by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 


THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Lid., 
36-44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdon 4d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 
part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 


be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 


he 
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IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE 
ANNUAL SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, d 
TO-DAY (Wednesday), MATINEE, HAMLET; TO-NIGHT (Wednesday), TWELFTH 
NIGHT; TO-MORROW (Thursday), and FRIDAY, JULIUS CAzSAR; SATURDAY 
Se et TWELFTH NIGHT; SATURDAY EVENING, THE MERRY WIVES OF 
VINDSOR. ae EE 
On MONDAY, Apr 1 29th, will be resumed the revival of THE RED LAMP, followed by 
THE VAN DYCK, Mr. TREE and Mr. WEEDON GROSSMITH. 


ST. JAMES’S, KING STREET, PALL MALL. Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, a New and Original Play in Four Acts, 
J OHN GLAYDE’S HONOUR. By Atrrep Surro. 
Gaeticn 


MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. MISS EVA MOORE, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER 
and MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH EVERY EVENING at 9 in 
THE DUEL, by Henri Lavepan. 
At 8.15 Mr. BOURCHIER in **‘DOCTOR JOHNSON.” 
MATINEE of both plays every WEDNESDAY and SaTuRDAY at 2.15, beginning Saturday next, 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. Grorce Epwarprs, 
EVERY EVENING at 8 (Doors open 7.40). 
THE NEW ALADDIN (a Musical Extravagance). 
Box Office open 10 till 10. 


YRiC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER. 
Lessee, Mr, William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, a Play in Four Acts by Tom Taytor, entitled 

CLANCARTY. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


[LONDON HIPPODROME. 


TWICE DAILY, 
At 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


MPIRE, LEICESTER SQ., W.C. ADA REEVE, 


BRANSBY WILLIAMS. LIVING PICTURES. 
“THE DEBUTANTE,” Mdle. GENEE, Most beautiful series ever seen. 
&e., &c. EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


CHARLES SANTLEY JUBILEE CONCERT, 


Wednesday, May Ist, 3 p.m. 


Under the Patronage of 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT. 


THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS CHRISTIAN 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS LOUISE, DUCHESS OF ARGYLL. 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS HENRY OF BATTENBERG. 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 

THEIR SERENE AND ROYAL HIGHNESSES PRINCE AND PRINCESS ALEXANDER 
OF TECK, 

HER HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS VICTORIA OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

HER HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS LOUISE AUGUSTA OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

THEIR SERENE HIGHNESSES THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF TECK. 

HIS SERENE HIGHNESS PRINCE FRANCIS OF TECK. 


OF 


ARTISTS: 
Mr. BEN DAVIES. 
Herr FRITZ KREISLER. 
M. EDOUARD DE RESZKE. 
Mr. KENNERLEY RUMFORD. 


Mme. ALBANI. 
Mme. SUZANNE ADAMS. 
Mme. CLARA BUTT. 
Mme. ADA CROSSLEY. 
Miss FANNY DAVIES. Mr. W. H. SQUIRE. 
Mr. JOHN COATES. Mr. SANTLEY. 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor—Mr. LANDON RONALD. 

Accompanist—Miss KATE EADIE. Bechstein Piano 

During the interval a Presentation will be made to Mr. Santley. 


Prices of seats: Boxes, grand tier (10 seats), £7 7s.; loggia (8 seats), £5 5s.; second tier 
(5 seats), £3 3s.; stalls, £1 1s.; arena, 15s.; balcony, 10s. 6d. and 7s. 6d.; (unnumbered seats) 
orcnestra, 5s.; gallery (promenade, 300 seats only), 2s. 6d. 

Tickets may now be obtained at the Hall and the usual agents. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


The Earl of KILMOREY, K.P., A.D.C. (Chairman), Sir Frederick Bridge, M.V.O., Sir 
Francis C. Burnand, John Hare, Esq., the Honble. Spencer Lyttelton, C.B., Sir Alexander C. 
Mackenzie, Sir C. Hubert Parry, C.V.O., Sir Charles Stanford, Major-General Henry Stracey, 
Sir Douglas Straight, H. Beerbohm Tree, Esq., Sir Charles Wyndham, Landon Ronald, Esq. 
(Hon. Musical Director), Hilton Carter, Esq. (Hon. Secretary). 


CHARLES SANTLEY JUBILEE BENEFIT TESTIMONIAL FUND. 
CHAIRMAN —His Grace*the Duke of NORFOLK, K.G, 


Contributions will be gratefully received by the Hon. Treasurer Sir Douglas Straight, or the 
Hon. Secretary the Earl of Kilmorey, K.P., A.D.C., at the Royal Albert Hall, S.W. 
Contributions received to date, £418 4s. 6d. 


New Edition (17th), Cloth, 1s. 6d.; Boards, 1s. Of all Booksellers, or post free 


from the publishers. 
THE; DIETETIC CURE (OF OBESITY. 


“FOODS FOR THE FAT.’ 
With a Chapter on Gout and its Dietetic Treatment by Dr. YORKE DAVIES. 


CONTENTS.—Evils of Corpulency. Dangerous Conditions due to Corpulency, such as Weak 
Heart, Gout, &c. Diet the only Safe and Permanent Cure at any age. Quack Medicines 
to reduce weight dangerous and useless. Evils of Over-eating and Sedentary Habits. 
Food in its relation to Work, Exercise, &c. 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 


O BE SOLD, a great bargain, one of the Choicest HOUSES ten minutes from Marble 
Arch only, practically rebuilt and most elegantly decorated; solid mahogany doors, parquet 
floors, speaking tubes, electric light; excellent white tiled domestic offices; very pretty large 
garden planted with great thought and care; dining-room wainscoted in Spanish mahogany, 
beautiful drawing-room satin panelling, morning-room half panelled in white; bay windows, 
parquet floors; good hall; eight bedrooms, bath-room, heated_linen press, hot water to top of 
house, and every possible convenience, including telephone; owner will accept about £3,000 or 
very near offer for this beautiful house.—Agents, MARTIN, 20, Seymour Street; MAPLE, 
Tottenham Court Road. 
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American Enterprise. 


HE sterner German critics find fault with Mr. Beerbohm correspondent announces that a scandal worse than any 
Tree’s rendering of Shakspere and say that he does not Ss yet hinted at will probably come out as regards the 
bring out the depths of philosophy : SSeS Thaw case. Over here we effete Europeans 
which Germans have discovered i should think this impossible, but in the 


in the Warwickshire poet. Some of them 
say that the only thing really Shaksperean 
about the actor is his accent. 


British and German Critics. 

Tj or the rest, the criticisms on the 4, 
tr productions are much the 
same as those of our. own serious 
critics—that there is too much pro- 
duction and not enough Shakspere. 
Perhaps, however, this. over-great 
attention to externals may serve 

to correct the German fault of 
searching Shakspere for inner 
meanings which would have 
surprised that author as much 
asanybody. Alterall, Shak- 
spere was a popular play- 
wright and actor-manager of 

his time, and if he could have 
commanded Mr. Beerbohm 
‘Tree’s resources in the way 

of scenery, lighting, 
certainly 
have used them even if he 
had to alter his plays to fit 


dresses he would 


them. 


The German View. 


n Germany the critics hold 
(At least to say so is de 


vegle) 


That Shakspere more or less 


foretold 


The views of Kant and 


also Hegel. 


And all the others deep and 


dim, 


gave on 


Philosophy, but followed him, 
The Bard of Stratford- 


upor-Avon. 


For me I hold that Shakspere 


penned 

Dramas, - not 
philosophic ser- 
mons, 

And that he did not 
quite intend 

His plays as 
puzzles for the 
Germans. 

Nor should _ their 
critics deeply- 
read 

Slate Tree with 
anger unforgiy- 
ing 

Because he does to 
Shakspere dead 

What Shakspere 
would have 
done if living. 


A Hardy Annual. 
The jury in the 

Thaw _ trial 
having disagreed it 
is supposed that the 
trial may begin all 
over again next 
autumn. — Possibly 
the climate of New 
York will be equal- 
ised as the annual 
Thaw will begin in 
the autumn. 


| 
Whatever sentences they | 
| 
| 


bright lexicon of Transatlantic journalism 
there is no such word as failure to go one 
worse. 


C.-B. to the Colonial Premiers. 
J ear friends and_ brothers, I 
express 
The British nation’s cordial 
greeting, 
| And hope this will be a success- 
ful meeting. 


_ The boons you offer to our trade 
Of preference that’s unrewarded 
Shall be accepted—not re- 
paid ; 
That’s “sordid.” 


o 


The mother country, you 
must feel, 
Will show her love for 
every daughter 
By pouring on your ardent 
zeal 


and 
| Cold water. 


Kor if we should commit the 
state 
To aught that savours of 
protection, 
What.of the mandate of our 
late 
Election ? 


lor Harold Cox’ in direful 
plots 
Would join (like Raffles 
and his Bunny) 
With the redoubtable Chiozz- 
a Money. 


The House of Commons 
would indeed 
Become a wild and howl- 
ing mob den 
If we should fail to keep the 
creed 


Of Cobden. 


A Million Bayonets. 
“T*he Labour mem- 

ber who scoffed 
at invasion = sur- 
passed himself by 
his declaration that 
|} if the papers an- 
nounced a foreign 
/ landing’ on- our 

shores a millon 
| bayonets would 
| gleam in the sun. 

& 2% 

| The Few and the 

| Many. 

f ever foreign 
enemies cecide 
to cross the deep 

Invasion will be 
easy and un- 
questionably 
cheap ; 

A hundred trained 
artillerists with 
each a Maxim 
gun 

+ Can face the million. 

bayonets that 
glitter in the sun ; 

An: almost pathetic interest attaches to the demolition of the famous Big Wheel at Earl's Court. For One-half will 

many years it has been the resort of pleasureseekers, and was no less famous as a landmark to the bayonet them- 


Londoner. Our photographs depict (1) The sixty-ton axle resting in the sockets ; (2) The axle half-way 


down its fall of 150 ft.; (3) At the foot of the wheel—the axle crushed into a pile of timber placed selves and then 
to break its fall the rest will run ! 


Peuees 
| 
| 


THE END OF THE BIG WHEEL 
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A Foreign Compliment. 


ONDERS will never 
cease. Here we have 
Grieg, the famous 


Norwegian composer, 
speaking in the highest terms of Mr. 
Percy Grainger, the young Australian 
pianist and an English-speaking subject. 
It seems almost too good to be true, 
and yet there it is in black and white 
that Grieg actually said that none of his 
own countrymen cau render his Norwegian 
peasant dances in any way approaching 
“this young Australian.” Now this is 
praise indeed emanating from such a 
source, and Mr. Grainger may congratulate 
himself. 


A Favour Without Reward. 
[t is very rare that a foreign musician 
deigns to compliment an English 
artist, and when he does the Englishman 
generally finds that lurking behind the 
compliment there is a favour to be 
granted. But Grieg can bestow favours 
but need not ask them; therefore his 
appreciation of Mr. Percy Grainger’s 
undoubted gifts is all the more 
pleasing. 
Unwelcome Accompaniment. 
AX rather nice story is going about 
regarding a certain little German 
professor who resides in one of our 
provincial musical centres and not 
only gives and manages several con- 
certs there but insists on undertaking 
the duties of accompanist as well, 
much to the chagrin of the singers 
he engages. 
An Eye to Business. 
well-known baritone, who very 
much resented being accompanied 
so indifferently, completely lost his temper 
at rehearsal and threatened the professor 
that if he played for him like it at per- 
formance he would jump on the keyboard 
andsmash it. ‘ Ach!” said the professor 
in no wise disturbed, “dat is a gut idea. 
If you bromise to do it I will advertise id, 
and I am sure more beoble vill komm to 
see youshump as vill come to hear your 
sing.” Exactly what the singer replied 
has not yet transpired. 
Conducting Without a Baton. 
Safanoff, the Russian conductor who 
* gained much notoriety from the fact 
of his dispensing with the use of a baton, 
is to pay us another visit in May, and will 
direct two concerts at the Queen’s Hall 
given by the London Symphony Orchestra. 
I see no advantage to be gained from this 
idea of conducting without a _ baton 
though I find that it has quite “ caught on 
amongst many members of the younger 
school. It seems to me that a baton is 
as much part of aconductor’s equipment as 
a bow is to a fiddler. Certainly from a 
spectacular point of view it is somewhat 
unnerving and disquieting to watch. 
The Humour of Conducting. 
o see a man aimlessly waving his arms 
about, clenching his fists, and fight- 
ing the air is scarcely likely to imbue the 
listener with the serious atmosphere that 
should pervade the concert-room. 


By Landon Ronald. 


Laughable Antics. 
nyone with the merest sense of humour 
must be amused at such an exhibi- 
tion, and to be made to laugh during 
the performance of the Tschaikowsky 
“ Pathétique ’ Symphony, for instance, is 
the very antithesis of what is desired. 
Safanoff, however, be it said, knows the 
tricks of his trade; but there is only 
one Safanofi! His imitators come dan- 
gerously near to being ridiculous and had 
therefore much better stick to gaining 
notoriety by legitimate means. 


Rita Martin 
THE EARL OF KILMOREY, K.P. 


On this page will be found a most interesting 
article by Lord Kilmorey, in which he describes 
the work of organising the great Charles Santley 
Jubilee Benefit Concert, which takes place at the 
Albert Hall on May 1. Lord Kilmorey has thrown 
himself heart and soul into making this concert a 
success, and no music-lover should be absent 


German Criticism. 
“The German dramatic critics are 
apparently most indignant with 
Mr. Tree because he allows music to 
accompany the immortal words of Shak- 
spere. Now, incidental music has been a 
fashion here for years ; in Germany it never 
has been. Personally I do not like it, but 
there are thousands who do; and in any 
case I see no raison d’étre why the German 
critics should be so very acrimonious 
about it. The spirit of toleration seems to 
entirely leave these gentlemen immediately 
they have anything English to criticise. 
It is a pity they do not take a leaf out of 
our book and study some of the nice 
things we say about some of their second- 
tate artists. 
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Organising a 

Big Concert 
By the Earl of 
Kilmorey, A.P. 


EAR TATLER,—I pre- 
sume that you voice the 
inquiring mind of many 
persons interested in 

music when you ask me why I 
of all people in the world have set 
myself the task of organising the Charles 
Santley Jubilee Benefit Concert which is 
to take place at the Albert Hall on May 1. 
For fear of being considered wanting in 
courtesy were I to decline to satisfy such 
pardonable curiosity I will tell you. It 
came about in this way. At the last 
Handel Festival my dear old friend, Charles 
Santley, told me that if he lived till 
November 17, 1907, he would have been 
fifty years before the public. 
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A Seed that has Borne Fruit. 
Ths little grain of seed fell on no 
barren ground. Mindful of what 
he was and what he is, and looking back 
to the incalculable pleasure and tuneful 
service he has rendered to his country, I 
realised what masses of people there 
must be whose memory is as clear as 
mine, whose sentiments coincide with 
mine, and who if they can get the 
chance will gladly express their agree- 
ment with me that no one more richly 
deserves a period of independent 
repose at the close of an artistic 
career such as his has been than 
Charles Santley. I knew I had only 
to ask for patronage and support to 
get both. 
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Everyone Eager to do Homage. 


o in September last I set to work. 
Stars of the first magnitude 
responded with enthusiasm. Nothing 
but professional engagements else- 
where have prevented the appearance of 
all the famous names which the thoughtless 
public concluded would swell the list. I 
may safely say that no refusal to assist 
has broken the unanimous desire on the 
part of his brother and sister artists to do 
homage to his professional excellence and 
pay tribute to his personal popularity. 


He 3 a 


Never Failed the Public. 


Need I remind your readers, dear 
TatLer, how Charles Santley, 
having made his mark not only in oratorio 
but in English and Italian opera, sang 
long and lustily, a favourite who never 
disappointed his public and who, without 
detracting for one moment from the bril- 
liancy of his continental rivals, held his 
own, an Englishman born and bred, the 
pride and admiration of his native land. 
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Loyal Contemporaries. 


“T hose of his contemporaries who still 
live to take part in or listen to the 
proceedings at the Albert Hall on May 1 
will bear me out in this, and those of 
succeeding generations who will assemble 
in their legions on that occasion will 
remember all they were told of him in 
their younger days, and will appreciate 
their share in the privilege afforded them 
of assisting at the jubilee of the Grand 
Old Man of Song.—Yours faithfully, 
KILMOREY. 
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An Interloping B. and S. 
NINTENTIONAL first appearances 
are by no means uncommon on 
the amateur stage. One of these 
which happened at Cambridge 
is recorded in the annals of the A. D. C. 
The play was Ruy Blas in blank verse. 
The stage was bathed in moonlight, and 
the hero had just stabbed Don Saluste and 
was thrusting the lifeless body over the 
parapet. Not only did the body fall but 
the battlements fell also, disclosing the 
club page boy creeping from one side of 
the stage to the other holding in his hand 
a salver whereon was a large brandy and 
soda which he was conveying to a nervous 
actor waiting his cue at the wings. 
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Practical Joking at Cambridge. 
ambridge hasalways developed humour, 
and humour naturally gravitates to 
the stage. One of the funniest harmless 
practical jokes ever perpetrated in~ the 
university town was the appearance of a 
distinguished but rather eccentric old 
gentleman who took his nephew round 
the colleges and showed him all the sights. 
Tutors jumped as if they were shot when 
passing by they heard the colleges all 
called by wrong names. Porters vainly 
attempted to correct the old gentleman 
when he pointed out halls as chapels and 
libraries as racket courts. 

The old buck bowed deeply when 
anyone attempted to set him right as to 
facts and then gave his nephew some more 
appallingly incorrect information. At 
last somebody recognised the nephew—it 
was Mr. Charles Brookfield, who was then 
one of the shining lights of the A. D. C., 
and the uncle was another star of the club. 


Mr. J. W. Lowther. 
‘TL here is another A. D. C. story which 

concerns Charles Brookfield. It re- 
lates to the one 
and only occasion 
on which another 
amateur was able 
to spring a surprise 
on him. Mr. Brook- 
field’ in a farce was 
supposed to quarrel 
with a cabman be- 
fore he made _ his 
enthy, oer |= We 
Lowther, the present 
Speaker of the 
House of Commons, 
spoke the lines at 
rehearsal ‘‘ off,’ and 
on “the night” Mr. 
Lowther from some 
invisible position as 
usual spoke hisshare 
of this dialogue. 
To Brookfield’s as- 
tonishment, after he 


had entered and 
was commencing 
the words of the 


play a cabman in 
many-caped coat 
and carrying a 
whip burst on to 
the stage declaring 
that. he was. still 
short of a shilling. 
Mr. Lowther was, 
of course, the im- 


placable jJarvey. prevented bloodshed. 


into the country alone with his precious instrument. 


FROM HOUSEMAID TO DOCTOR 


This is Dr. Maier, a stonemason's daughter of 
Wurtemburg, who after leaving school came to 
England and mastered the language while serving as a 
housemaid. Thereafter, with the aid of some friends, 
she prosecuted medical studies at Edinburgh University 
and has passed all her examinations with distinction. 
Fraulein Maier will shortly leave for China, where she 
will act as doctor to a mission 


A Versatile Major. 
Or a master of stage surprises of this 
kind is Major George Nugent of the 
Irish Guards, one of the best amateurs of 
to-day.. When he is playing a part such 
as the colonel in The Second in Command 
he is as steady and as word perfect as any 
good professional, but in tiny parts in light- 
hearted curtain-raisers I have seen him 
depart from the stage directions. 


A MODERN ORPHEUS—HERR HEGEDUS'S VIOLIN RECITAL 


The famous Hungarian violinist, who is back in London, is full of rustic ideals and delights in getting away 
As a rule he finds that his music has all the reputed 
powers of Orphean strains on animal life, though once a certain bull appeared to have no sympathy with 
Paganini and was rendered furious by Vieuxtemps's F sharp minor adagio. 
Herr Hegedus will tour in Germany next autumn, after which he is due in London 
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Fortunately a strong hedge 


PAE EAT LER 


By Lieut.-Colonel Newnham-Davis. 


The Possibilities of Walking On. 
[2 a comedietta the major volunteered to 
play a servant who had only to come 
twice on to the stage. He rehearsed the 
part with as much devotion as though’ it 
was that of Hamlet; but when on the 
evening of performance the servant first 
appeared he was clad in page’s livery 
rather too short in the leg. He removed 
the tea, or brought in the letter, or did 
whatever it was that he had to do, and as 
he went out asked leave for the afternoon 
saying that his uncle would take his place. 


From Boy to Veteran. 
“The cue for the servant’s second entrance 
was given and the uncle appeared, a 
one-armed, wooden-legged commissionaire 
who proceeded gravely to light the lamp 
or poke the fire. This apparition was too 
much for the gravity of the other actors 
and they laughed outright, laughter in 
which the audience gradually joined. 
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Barney Barnato. 
Qr of the most enthusiastic amateur 
actors who ever trod the stage was 
the late Barney Barnato in the days when 
he was a potentate at Kimberley. His 
great pleasure was to play with any travel- 
ling company which came to the town of 
diamonds, and that he should have full 
opportunities of doing this he subsidised 
one of the theatres, and to help the theatre 
he acquired an interest in a local paper. 
As in all matters which he took in 
hand Barney supported his theatre whole- 
heartedly, and he and his friends used in 
the small hours of the morning to go round 
the town sticking the posters of the Royal 
over those of the Lanyon. It should be 
added that the supporters of the Lanyon 
were generally up before sunrise and 
returned Barney’s compliments by plaster- 
ing over all the Royal’s bills. 


Players and 
Audience. 
A amateur jeune 
premier was 
happy in the know- 
ledge that he would 
have an opportunity 
of making love on 
the stage to the 
prettiest girl in 
Kimberley, but his 
rival sat in the stalls 
and shouted with 
laughter at the 
hero’s offer of heart 
and hand; where- 
upon the jeune 
premier leaped from 
the stage over the 
orchestra and smote 
his rival on the nose. 
Barney himselfplay- 
ing McClosky in 
The Octoroon found 
himself hopelessly 
outbidden from 
stalls and dress 
circle in the scene 
of the sale of Zoe, 
and loud cries of 
protest greeted the 
auctioneer when he 
refused to recognise 
any bids not made 
on the stage. 


THE TALLER 
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Liberty of : 


Application of Ancient to Modern. 


HE real and intimate charm of a 
study of ancient sages is in the 
application of their sayings and 
thoughts to quite modern matters 

or persons. When | first went to America, 
and stood bewildered by a ‘social and 
political world so utterly different from 
what in Europe I had been used to, I 
was suddenly struck with the truth of 
various remarks in the writings of Plato: 
It sounds to the mere bookman para- 
doxical enough, yet it is only the sober 
fact that the United States is the best 
commentary to many a chapter in Plato’s 
* Republic.” 


The Confirmation of the Sages. 

V Jhich’set- of modern women can illus- 
trate Plato’s analysis 

of Spartan women “more 


London Society Two-thirds Upstarts. 
[2 London, society consists of two-thirds 
upstarts. Your parvenue is despe- 
rately eager to guard the outward signs 
of genteelness. Her words as her hands 
are always in gloves; her thoughts 
are fashioned after the latest model of 
Mayfair. All this drives her into a belief 
that externals are everything. How many 
of these would-be ladies are there who 
run about, do, omit doing, write, or do not 
write, just as fashion and a misguided 
sense of liberty urges them to, while in- 
ternally they are terribly bored by all the 
show ? 


Complete Liberty for No One. 
‘The whole thing comes to this—can 
women be really free ? Positively not. 


aptly than do the women 
of America? -And when 
we turn to,the women of 
our own society we may 
very well meet with a con- 
firmation of many a state- 
ment in Aristotle’s “ Poli- 
tics” or Plato’s “ Laws.” 
In contemporary books on 
politics, it is true, the 
learned professor never 
treats. of society women. 
Just fancy the late Professor 
Sidgwick rise, or rather 
sink, from his stateliness to 
a discussion of the liberty 
of the society woman! 
Words shudder to express 
such a blighting idea. ~Yet 
nations persist in being 
composed of men and 
women, and hence politics, 
or the public life of nations, 
cannot neglect women. 
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Liberty of the Socisty 
Woman. 

re society women free ? 

And if so, is that 

liberty conducive to things 
evil or good ?» Most society 
women would, there is little 
doubt, say that they are 
now infinitely more free 
than their’ ancestors used 
to be. If that liberty is 
taken simply from the 
material side, it cannot be 
denied. Society women are. 
now tacitly allowed to go 
out ‘when and where they 
like. They have clubs of 
their own; they invite men 
to their clubs on their own 
hook; they ‘go out to 
lectures, dinners, receptions, 
or concerts quite ‘alone;* they carry on 
correspondences of their own; they not 
infréquently earn their own livelihood. 
Nearly all the externals of liberty are there. 
However, liberty is not an external or 
material thing; it is entirely spiritual. 
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The Monster ‘‘ Materialism.” 
U ndoubtedly the prevailing crass mate- 

rialism of people induces them to take 
the skin for the flesh. This awful mate- 
rialism, of which the reigning formalism 
is only the necessary garb; this mate- 
rialism is taken as the only measure of 
social liberty. The reason is not agreeable. 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER IN 


but is finally reconciled to her husband. 


“THE TRUTH ” 


Becky Warder (Miss Marie Tempest): Father, don’t you think there must be at the 


bottom of his heart just a little love for me? 


The man referred to in this speech is Tom .Warder (Mr. Allan Aynesworth), who, having 
come to distrust his wife on discovering her- lying disposition, has sent her from his house. 
She takes refuge with her dissipated, gambling father, Stephen Roland (Mr. Dion Boucicault), 
The Truth is having the enormous success it deserves 


In all my travels in the past and in the 
present I have found without exception 
that man cannot be really free either. 
People have single liberties ; none of them 
have liberty. In the States, “the country 
of the free,” there is more than one oppres- 
sion which is unknown in Russia. In 
France life puts more than one adamantine 
chain of slavery round the neck of men 
and women. So it is here in England. 
And society women of all nations and 
peoples are alone free? Look at-their so- 
called liberty. It is the liberty of the 
prisoner to take a walk in the prison 
garden. The gaoler is called convyen- 
tionality. 
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Dower Street Studios 
AT THE COMEDY THEATRE 
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By Dr. 
Emil Reich... 


The Liberty Analysed. 
“Lhe old story that the greater the ideal 
the heavier the price we pay for it 
has seldom been proved more severely 
than. in the case of the liberty. of the 
modern society women. She has much. 
external liberty; she has none internal. 
She is nervously afraid of the qu’en dira- 
t-on. ‘To deviate by: one iota from the 
programme laid down by ‘society is the 
crime of all crimes. Society has tied her 
down in every single respect. 


The Lamentable Limitations. 
he society woman must frequent cer- 
tain restaurants only, she must 
recognise certain classes of people only, she 
must have read certain papers and books. 
only, she must leave her pleasant home 
four times a year to wander 
about in foreign lands 
among people unintelligible 
and mostly unsympathetic 
to her. She must not say 
what she thinks, but what 
others think she thinks ; she 
must affect an enthusiasm 
for pictures or music which 
she frequently does not feel 
at all; she must—oh she 
must do something or other 
all the time but never what 
she really wants to do. 
And for submitting to this 
yoke she earns—the capuci- 
nades of eloquent monks. 


The Dangerous Old Spinster. 
ere, then, is the ghastly 
dilemma: the liberty, 
which in truth they do not 
have at all, is the cause of 
the wholesale moral con- 
demnation they sulfer at the: 
brutal hands of old spin- 
sters, Mrs. Grundy, evisce- 
rated men, pedants, and 
fools. One of those old 
maids, who in this country 
are among the greatest 
national dangers, specially 
called on me to tell me, in 
my own house, that. I de- 
graded myself beyond any- 
thing in ‘Webster's Un- 
abridged Dictionary’? by 
lecturing to society 
 frivols.” 


The Prude. 
“T’he fact is that society 
women are much the 
more virtuous of the two.. 
The very admiration and 
social looking-up-to that 
non-society women invyari- 
ably devote to “gentlemen” 
is a cause of failure which does not exist 
in good society. The woman’ that is at 
once shocked by any slight remark of 
general politeness is the very woman that 
—is easily shaken. In society, women 
born to it are neither easily shocked by 
animated words nor easily shaken. Fewer 
liberties and more liberty—is this not a 
goal more worthy of the reformers of 
society? Fewer clubs and lesser club 
life, but also less fear of that ridiculous 
quwen dirva-t-on. Society women in the 
present system of their liberty are much 
envied, even admired, but not sufliciently 
respected. Less outward liberty would 
lead to more solid respect. 
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MR. F. R. BENSON IN “LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST” SES aie 


On Monday night Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Benson started their three weeks’ festival season of Shaksperean and other plays at 

Stratford-on-Avon. The opening play was ‘‘Coriolanus"’; Miss Genevieve Ward was the Volumnia and Mr. Benson filled the 

title-réle. Great credit is due to Mr. and Mrs. Benson for their untiring efforts to make Shaksperean works popular in 

this count Some special features of this year's Stratford-on-Avon festival are the extra items, such as ‘'The School for 

Scandal,” ‘Don Quixote,” and Wycherley's ‘Country Girl,"’ and the well-known players who are assisting in some of the 

productions, among them Mr. Bourchier, Miss Violet Vanbrugh, Mr. Lewis Waller, Miss Evelyn Millard, Miss Genevieve Ward, 
Mr. Henry Ainley, Miss Braithwaite, and Miss Wynne Matthison 
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THE TATLER 


More 
About 


Wiss 


THING you will often hear 
quite respectable people say 
is, “Give a dog a _ bad 
name and hang him.” Do 
not ever take any notice of 
a remark of this sort. In the 
first place, it is quite ~un- 

necessary to give a dog a name at all, as I 
know by experience. I had a bull terrier 
once which was a nameless orphan, no- 
body’s darling, and all the rest ofit, and had 
escaped from the Dogs’ Home only fifteen 
minutes before the lethal chamber had 
been nicely aired for its reception. It 
attached itself to me in Battersea Park 
when I was bicycling there one Sunday. I 
then and there made a pet of it and took 
it home, where the house carpenter prised 
it off my calf with the aid of an instru- 
ment which is known in America, I 
believe, as a star-spangled spanner. People, 
especially ladies, used often to ask me, 
“What do you call your dog?” and I 
always replied quite truthfully that I did 
not callit at all. I had tried calling it, I 
explained, but asit never paid the smallest 
attention I was at last forced to adopt an 
attitude of dignified silence towards the 
sagacious animal. There were drawbacks 
to this treatment, however. On one occa- 
sion the indignant father of a small child, 
which my terrier happened to be worrying 
in Grosvenor Square oneafternoon, shouted 
out to me quite sharply, “ Hi, you! Call 
your dog off my Nellie, can’t you?” I 
could not. As I pointed out to the man, 
he had the advantage of me in knowing 
his child’s name whereas I did not know 
the name of my bull terrier ; consequently, 
if any action were to be taken to save the 
situation it was obviously for him to: call 
his Nellie off my dog. 
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sake, that you have bought a more or 

less faithful hound from one of those 

purveyors of lapdogs who live in 
St. Martin’s Lane, and who will sell you 
a dozen goldfish for eighteenpence if you 
are not very firm with them. Your first 
care must be to make sure that the dear 
thing has plenty of exercise. Some people 
provide for this by hiring a blind man to 
lead their dogs about on a string ; but this 
is an expensive and (in these days of motor 
buses) a dangerous form of luxury which 
does not commend itself to my frugal 
mind. The best way is to take the little’ 
beast with you when you start to go to 
your office in the morning, so arranging 
that your route lies past the Army and 
Navy Stores. Here you can leave the 
creature in charge of a charming bearded 
official at the door who will deliver it to 
you intact on your way h»me in the even- 
ing. Ponto (or whatever the brute’s 
name is) will get quite sufficient exercise 
biting the valuable spitzes left at the 
entrance by dowagers who have popped 
in to buy sevenpenceworth of smilax to 
decorate the dinner table, or by barking 
derisively at those foolish persons who will 
try to enter by the door which is marked 
“OUT ” in plain capital letters. 
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| WILL assume then, for argument’s 


E now come to the all-important 

question of diet. Mr. Eustace 

Miles and Mrs. Earle would no 

doubt tell you to feed your dog 

on rice and vermicelli, varied by an occa- 
sional brazil nut or a handful of Plasmon 
chocolate. Dogs, unfortunately, have 


By Captain Harry Graham. 


different views; and if you were to pre- 
sent Fido (or whatever his name happens 
to be) with a pound and a half of monkey 
nuts and expect him to make a satisfying 
meal off these dainties you would only 
prove your unfitness to own a dog, and 
your licence would in all probability be 
revoked (or in any case endorsed) by the 
committee of the R.S.P.C.A. What you 
must give your dog is bones (or are bones, 
if you like). Any bones will do, except 
chicken bones. There is a very good 
bone shop at the corner of But after 
all, there are so many that it seems hardly 
worth my while recommending any par- 
ticular one unless I can be sure of getting 
a commission. These bones should be 
served hot, with a dash of gravy and one 
or two dog biscuits, on the front doorstep, 
not too close to the letter box to prevent 
the postman from delivering your morn- 
ing’s mail nor yet too near the bell to 
cause any danger of skidding to short- 
sighted visitors. 


HEN the dog has finished his 
meal, which must be supplied 
once a day only, in the evening, 
he should be taught to wipe his 

mouth on the mat/or scraper, run up into 
the drawing-room and kiss master good 
night, and then hasten to the best bedroom, 
curl himself up on the sofa with folded 
hands and feet, and fall into a profound 
repose. Mind you, I am altogether averse 
to a dog being taught tricks of any kind. 
It is degrading to the animal’s character. 
How would you like to sit up with a lump 
of sugar balanced on the end of your nose 
until some idiot said “ Paid for!” or to be 
asked what you would do for the present 


.. Government and be expected to lie down 
“on the hearthrug and simulate an untimely 


and premature decease? Dogs are pro- 
bably—with the sole exception of actor- 
managers —the most self-conscious of 
living creatures. They are acutely sensi- 
tive to ridicule, and it is a shame and a 
scandal that they should ever be made to: 
perform antics which tend to lower their 
self-respect. 


have, as can be seen, confined myself 

exclusively to the consideration of 

domestic, pet, or lap hounds. [I have 
not touched upon the idiosyncrasies of the 
various breeds of sporting dogs; of the 
faithful retriever who secures the running 
pheasant which you, gentle reader, have 
struck almost too gently in the lower part 
of the back; of the Gordon setter who 
points with a quivering tail at the 
grouse that lie concealed in the bonny 
purple heather; of the terrier that under- 
mines the elusive but succulent truffle from 
the foot of the blasted oak in the ancestral 
park; of the spotted Dalmatian carriage 
dog that used to run with such native 
dignity beneath the family barouche; of 
the But why continue? If Ihave said 
anything in this brief essay that shall tend 
to ameliorate the treatment of our domestic 
pets, which, as Father Vaughan justly 
points out, are grossly ill treated by having 
French spoken to them in Mayfair draw- 
ing-rooms and being subsequently buried 
with full military honours in the nearest 
ashpit, my labour shall not have been 
entirely in vain, and I can refill my stylo- 
graphic pen with a light heart and turn 
my thoughts to less absorbing topics, 
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[ the course of this thoughtful paper I 
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b) 
TO-DAY’S 
STORIES. 
An Undaunted Admiral. 
powers of exaggeration, was at 
supper one night describing a 
“While cruising in the Pacific,” said 
he, “we passed an island which was 
“But,” said one of the guests, smiling 
incredulously, “lobsters are not red until 
“Of course not,” replied the undaunted 
admiral; “but this was a. volcanic island 


BEST 
A old admiral, well known for his 
voyage. 
positively red with lobsters.” 
boiled.” 
with bothag SPINES.) 
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The Yankee’s Parallel. 

he other evening an American poli- 

tician who had a great horror of 

being called on for an after-dinner speech 
described himself when asked to make 
one as being in a worse case than Daniel, 
for when Daniel saw the lions in the den 
opening their jaws preparatory to the 
satisfying of their hunger he said, “ Well, 
if there’s any after-dinner speaking to be 
done on this occasion it won’t be done 
by me.” 


The Ambitious Wife. 
A Government servant has lately had 
important promotion. By way of 
signalising the honour his young wife 
spent a fortnight in house-hunting, and 
finally found what seemed to be a suitable 
residence for an official of state. His first 
question was :— 

“What is the rent, dear?” 

“£1,000 a year.” 

The promoted one lapsed into deep 
thought, and the young wife said rather 
nervously :— 

“Do you think it extravagant?” 

“Tt is not that,’ returned her husband 
slowly, “I was wondering what I should 
do with the other £500 of my salary.” 
Why the Order was Cancelled. 

n going the round of his customers a 
wholesale grocer’s traveller chanced 
to leave his order book at the shop of one 
of them. The shopkeeper glanced over 
the contents and read at the foot of the 
order he had just given, “No weighing 
machine kept here.” Needless to add, the 
order was cancelled. 


Where the Time Went. 
“To aged twelve, had a teacher who 
was very wise but also very slovenly. 

The boy was later than usual for breakfast 
one morning, and the master thought it 
proper to administer a reproof. ‘“ Why 
are you so late?” he asked. 

“T took rather longer to dress this 
morning.” 

“But how is it that I always manage 
to dress in time?” 

“Dun’no, sir, but I wash,’ the boy 
replied. 


Fixing the Water-line. 
Wireether the troubles attendant upon 

heaping up a big fortune have 
been too much for a certain City broker 
or not, his hair has been parting company 
with his head to an alarming extent. A 
friend, looking at him rather hard, drawled, 
“Tt seems to me, old man, it won’t be very 
long before you will have to tie a string 
round your head to tell how far up to 
wash your face.” 


THE PAREER 


By Geo. Belcher. 
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TOO LATE! 


LATE ! 
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1 say, old chap, could you lend me 5s. for a day or two? 
My dear fellow, the five bob | lend is out at present, and I’ve several names down for it when it comes back 


The Needy One: 
The Other One: 
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The Briton Abroad. 

EVER have there been so many 
visitors to Japan as we have had 
this year. Perhaps the war has 
been an advertisement for our 

country, while the renewal of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance is probably the reason 
for the majority of these being English. 
But what is it that makes the “travelling 
English so different to the English at 
home? The buying of a Cook’s ticket 
appears to effect a transmigration of their 
souls. A “Cooked” Englishman is a 
transformed being. When he leaves 
England he instinctively regards all other 
countries as uncivilised and regards Japan 
in particular as only just emerging from 
savage barbarism. 


Western Idea of Civilisation. 
he other day I heard a member of 
Parliament say patronisingly, “It is 


wonderful what your people have done 


Can This be Civilisation. 
Foglish ladies often walk into our houses 
with their boots on, and I saw one 
refuse to put on the cloth covers which 
are provided for them at the entrance of 
the great Mitsui silk store. I suppose we 
have not yet become sufficiently civilised 
to like soiling the cleanliness of our floors 
with muddy boots. Everything that we 
do not do in the European manner is 
wrong. Our books begin at the wrong 
end because not at the E uropean end, but 
if anyone will try the experiment of 
putting picture books in the hands of 
very little children he will see that pro- 
bably five out*of six will open the book 
and turn over the leaves in our manner. 


Exhibitions of the Nude. 

Some English people appear to think it 
very shocking if a Japanese girl in 

running displays vistas of her bare legs. 

They forget how shocked we were when 
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Plain Talk 
&° by a Japanese. 


Moral inconsistency. 
We are rapidly rivalling the prudery of 
our estimable allies. Yet with all 
that sensitive sense of English purity it is 
curious to observe that one of the first 
places visited by your tourists—ladies as 
well as men—is our Yoshiwarra. I have 
seen on the evening after the arrival of a 
steamer a number of fellow passengers all 
having mysterious engagements for the 
evening, and all meeting in one of those 
streets behind the windows of which are 
segregated that type of damsel which 
you allow to pursue her calling along 
your sidewe ass 


The Bieine of Beer. 

Bet we have to thank you for many 
things, dear allies—the blessing of 

beer amongst the number—which you first 

taught us to appreciate. We sent outa 

commission some years ago to inv estigate 

which religion was the best and which 


PRINCE FUSHIMI 


AND MEMBERS OF THE 


IMPERIAL SUITE WHO ARE NOW 


H. W. Nicholls 
IN| PARIS 


London's next royal visitor is expected early in May. Prince Fushimi comes from the Court of the Mikado to return the recent visit to Japan of Prince 


Arthur of Connaught. 


The Prince is the head of one of the Imperial families of Japan, and the visit will be his first official one to England. The principal 


names of those appearing in uniform in the above group, reading from left to right, are: A. Sato, M. Jenda, Prince Fushimi (seated), S. Baba (steward 
of the household), Count Terashima (Secretary for Foreign Affairs at Tokio), and O. Higashi, A.D.C. 


during only forty years of civilisation.” 
Civilisation to the E uropean mind seems 
to be synonymous with the acquirement 
of the knowledge and use of man-kill- 
ing machinery. English people at home 
are not overburdened with politeness 
or courtesy, and when they travel in 
barbarous lands they seem to prefer to 
travel light as far as these qualities are 
concerned. 


Lanes in Japland. 
I was travelling in a train the other 
day when a big Lancashire man 
and his wife got into the carriage; the 
lady looked around and gave a little sniff 
or snort and said, “I am surprised that 
they allow the natives to travel in the first- 
class carriages.’ There was a Japanese 
nobleman sitting opposite her whose 
family was an old one when William the 
Conqueror crossed from Normandy. As 
he was a graduate of Cambridge, too, and 
spoke English quite as well as she did it 
made him smile. 


low-necked dresses were introduced into 
Japan, displaying an amplitude of what 
our ladies keep carefully concealed, except 
in the bath, which is the proper time. As 
we imported your ideas of indecency we 
necessarily adopted some of your customs 
while bathing. 


A Vawcabidiig Bather, 
fter the regulations were promulgated 
that ‘‘persons when bathing are to 
wear bathing costume,” I saw a peasant 
neighbour of mine walking down to the 
sea shore in the costume of his birthday 
carrying a tiny garment in his hand. This 
the law-abiding man immediately donned 
when he got ‘into the water and only 
removed it when he emerged. He then 
walked back to his house, about a quarter 
of a mile off, in the same manner as had 
been his habit for years previously. The 
regulation that the sexes had to be 
separated in the public baths was fre- 
quently carried out by placing a_ thin 
bamboo rod across the middle of the bath, 
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was the best of European beverages, 
especially for soldiers. On the first ques- 
tion the commission failed to come to any 
conclusion, on the second they were 
unanimous in favour of British beer. 


Japanese Bushido. 

I return for the boon of beer we might 
offer you our Bushido—the main factor 

of our success in the late war. It is the 

spirit of valour and self-sacrifice which our 

poet, Motoori, likened to the short-lived 

cherry blossom Sees by the breeze. 


The Temes of hey Maes: 
rom beneath the window where I write 
on the cliffs of Enoshima the surf 
on the rocks sends up a lazy murmur as 
soothing as incense; at intervals a faint 
wandering breeze sighs through the cherry 


branches and a glory of blossom, gently 

scattered, seems to whisper, “Bushido, 

Bushido,” in reverent requiem over the 
> 


grave of a flower so fair. - TANAKA SKIBI. 
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WHEN ALL THE STARS ARE IN THE STATES 
By Will Owen. 
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“Want a chucker-out, guv’nor?” ‘““No; | want a chucker-in” 
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NOT VERY STRONG. By H. M. Bateman. 


"So pore old Bill’s gone, ’as ’e? ‘Ow was ’e killed?” ‘Three ton o’ cement fell on his chest” 
‘‘ Ah, pore feller! ’E allus said as ’e was weak there” 
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By Charles Ince. 


VARNISHING DAY. 
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Do you think Splasher’s picture worth catalogue price?” 


Still a shilling, isn’t it?” 


se M—m 
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The Wise Teuton. 


The following exchange 

of courtesies, in the 
form of two advertisements, appeared in 
consecutive issues of a German news- 
paper :— 

“The gentleman who found a purse 
with money in the Blumenstrasse is 
requested to forward it to the address of 
the loser, as he is recognised.” 

A day or two later appeared the 
response, which, although so courteous, 
had an elusive air to say the least :-— 

“The recognised gentleman who picked 


‘*Are you tired, dear?” 


up a purse in the Blumenstrasse requests 
the loser to call at his house at a con- 
venient day.” 

ate te ie 
At the ‘‘At Home.” 


“The “eternal domestic’ was the topic 

of conversation. One of the ladies 
had just engaged a new cook. “I do 
hope,” said “the other, “you've made a 
change for the better.” 

“Oh yes, I think so,” replied lady 
No. 1; “any way there’s one great advan- 
tage about it, the new cook's card club 
and mine meet on different nights.” 


1O 
OX 


Business Method. 
na stationer’s shop in a London suburb 
appears a ticket bearing the following 
inscription : “ Feint-lined note paper sold 


of the 


here.” 
A casual customer entered, bought a 
trifle, and then called the proprietors 


attention to the error. He replied, “| 
know how it should be spelt as well as 
you do, but that does not suit my purpose. 
There are hundreds of sharp school kids in 
this quarter and we get a dozen of ’em in 
every day to tell us of the mistake. Each 
one buys something.” 


‘*No, auntie; but my legs are awfully sleepy” 


Too Much for Him. 
he other day a wealthy Birmingham 
manufacturer was showing one of 
his partner's friends over his extensive 
workshops. Taking up a_ beautifully- 
turned screw he held it before the visitor 


with the remark, “ Fine piece of work, 
ISTebed tere 
“Yes,” admitted the other, “ very fine ; 


but you can't hold a candle to aie eoods 
we turn out in the South.” 
“Oh,” said the other in 
“what's your line?” 
“ Gunpowder.” 


surprise, 
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Better. Still. 


Aman recently left his 
umbrella Inve the 
hall stand of a provincial hotel with a 
card bearing the following inscription 
attached to it: ‘This umbrella belongs to 
a man who can deal a blow of 250 Ib. 
weight. He will be back in ten minutes.” 
On returning to seek his property he 
found in its place a card thus inscribed : 
“This card was left here by a man who 
can run ten miles an hour. He will not 
be back.” 


The Old Master. 


housekeeper showing people round an 

old house pointed out one of the 
pictures representing a concert and people 
drinking wine. She did not know the 
name of the painter or what to call it. 
A gentleman told her it was a Paul 
Veronese. 

Next time she went her rouncs she 
pointed out the picture and explained 
with great pede “I don't quite know the 
story ‘Dut it is Saint Paul very uneasy.” 


On the Down Grade. 


t. Bernard of Farm Street has closed 
his second, and let us hope last, 
sermon serial by pointing out that English 
society is degenerating rapidly. The ‘only 
trouble about these “solemn warnings is 
that they have been delivered by almost 
every popular preacher and every satirist 
in every age of every country. Yet some- 
how the world contrives to exist and even 
to become distinctly more comfortable as 
a place of temporary residence. 


From Degeneration to Degeneration. 


AY hen Britain first, at -Heaven’s com- 
mand, 
Arose [rom out the azure main, 
The dinotherium vaguely grand 
Was often noticed to complain 
Of the unseemly goings on 
O! the inferior mastodon. 


When ancient Britons rode or ran 
About in gala garb of woad, 

The preachers of ‘the Druid clan 
Would chant a sternly sacred ode, 

Declaring, as was but too true, 

Society was getting * blue.” 

When Rome had come and ruled and left 
The Britons to their own device, 

The latter, of their guide bereft, 

- Were “smart” but very far from nice. 
The chroniclers, though most obscure, 
Are of that fact entirely sure. 


And through the medieval times 
The preacher and the satirist, 
In sermons or in rugged rliymes, 
Their frequent chances never missed 
Of proving that our social state 
Was hopelessly degenerate. 


One self-same inference is drawn 
In poems, pamphlets, dialogues, 
From Gildas dewn to Father Vaughan, 
‘That we are going to the dogs; 
But nobody that I have met 
Contends that we have got there yet. 


Yet those who plied the sounding lash 
And screamed to sinners to repent 
Invariably made a splash 
And won a fine advertisement ; 
Misgivings haunt one more and more 


That that was what they did it for. 
A. R. 
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ATS 


Dover Street Studios 


MISS MUNROE OF DALY’S THEATRE 


Miss Munroe has a small part in ‘‘The Lady Dandies" at Daly's Theatre. This musical play has increased in favour since 
the inclusion of the clever and versatile Mr. Huntley Wright in the cast. Few plays have been so lavishly 
staged or so admirably cast. The scenery and dresses are gorgeous, the principal players 
of the very front rank. Whatever the plot lacks in cohesion is made up for 


in these and in the beautiful music of Dr. Hugo Felix 
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Pictures London. 
Mr. Austin Brereton’s Book on the Adelphi. 


CHARING CROSS BEFORE THE BUILDING OF NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE 


How striking is the difference between the Charing Cross of those days and the Charing Cross as we see it now. The lion that isa 
feature of this picture was one of two that adorned old Northumberland House, and are now to be found respectively surmounting a 
large brewery building at the south end of Hungerford Bridge and the Duke of Northumberland's riverside house at Brentford 


YORK STAIRS AND WATERWORKS 


Though every trace of York House and the waterworks has disappeared, we still have the ‘‘stairs'’ erected for the Ist Duke 
of Buckingham to remind us of celebrities who came to this spot from the days of '‘Steenie”’ to the beginning of last century 


Mr. Austin Brereton, a well-known contributor to THe TaTLer and an authority on old London—especially the literary and theatrical 

side of it—has earned fresh laurels for himself by his new book, ‘‘The Literary History of the Adelphi and its Neighbourhood”’ 

(Treherne and Co. 10s. 6d. net). Mr. Brereton lived for many years in the heart of this district, and, it is safe to say, there is not a 

stone of it unfamiliar to him. This, added to his literary gifts and his genius for taking pains, makes him peculiarly suited to tell the 
story of the Adelphi, interesting alike to the antiquarian and to the general reader who loves his London 
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